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peccadillo and weakness is unveiled with conscientious car , g 

author with equal care and, no doubt, keener enjoy > 
the balance and makes us aware of some of the nobler elements which 
make up this great woman. One could wish away the rather aca t 
insistence on Miss Clough’s lack of education, as if to have been 
sister and close friend of Arthur Hugh Clough were not a liberal 
education in itself ; and the book would have certainly been more 
interesting to the general public if it had not contained a very detaile 
memoir of Newnham College as well as of its famous first Principa . 
But the author tells us in her preface that she writes chiefly in t e 
hope of giving pleasure to Miss Clough’s friends, most of whom were 
profoundly interested in the development of Newnham. Again, Miss 
B. A. Clough has been on her guard against the obvious snare o 
producing a volume which should be a mere panegyric of the subject 
of the memoir ; and one understands that this book offers an occasion 
for many other panegyrics, which, however well-deserved and necessary* 
interfere a little with the artistic unity of the work. But it is idle [0 
point out spots on the sun. We have here a workman-like and liv ™ 
picture of one of the most quietly influential personages who ^ 
...pressed their mark on the Victorian ago. It is not merely 
“ ®7Jn“ 8h ,c a sreat work ' b "t her work was the outcome of h 

is anothpL trprossion and fulfilment of her own aspirations, 
another example of , he , act , ha , any man , s or woman . s ide a of 
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of the higher educat °^o f w„ T T iS P racti ™»y that 

her as a girl “ *?, last ^f-century. We read of 

for some real part in the world’s w" V° ^ ec,u ' 1 cravings, as acute desires 
her Liverpool life her first edurat i & traCe ^ er deve l°pnient through 
her school at .K 1 "' her f 'S?" s aft “ 

endeavours to get women in the nr Y P Cer ° f H ’ gh S <*ools,-her 
-the real initfation of the ?/\ prov : nc “ lnt ° touch with the Universities 

through her life a, Cambridge, Xch^Hhe worid 

worked-and spoke simpie a'nd 5^“, 

person, too, with no thought of the rights of women, but only of then 
w!,rM Hr ^! m ° S . t . C .r' rVati ' ,ed ' si ™ "X <• te»»lu, ionise .he' woman's 


world She tells a student that, as the result of her three years at 
Newnham, she will be better able to amuse her people at home ' We 
cannot better conclude our notice of the life of this loveable woman and 
most successful worker, than with a short extract from the last page of 
the volume I should like, in concluding this account of Miss Clough’s 
’ e ’ t0 ™' ca11 some words °f her own, written when she was twenty-one. 
In her Diary for 1841 she wrote ‘ I care not for honour or praise if I 
could only really do something to benefit my fellow creatures. If I were a 
man, I would not work for riches, to leave a wealthy family behind me ; I 
would work for my country, and make its people my heirs*’ Side by side 
with this passage, I wish to place the not less characteristic words of 
counsel which occur in her last address to the students leaving college. 

One word more. Take the little pleasures of life, watch the sunsets and 
the clouds, the shadows in the streets and the misty light over our great 
cities. These bring joy bv the way and thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father.’ ” 

studies in Board Schools , by C. Morley (Smith, Elder & Co.) Mr. 
Morley has done a public service for which we are very much obliged to 
him. He has taken the London Board Schools out of the arena of vexed 
questions, stormy discussions, statistics, rates and “ subjects,” and planted 
them in the more genial region of natural human interests. His plan is a 
very simple one, but then, all great discoveries are very simple once they 
have been made* Mr. Morley merely goes to see, taking with him no more 
apparatus than a pair of kindly, seeing eyes. He takes you first among 
the Wild Boys of Walworth and you are introduced to “ Citizen Carrots,” a 
freckled-faced boy of twelve, rather ragged, with holes in his shoes, a red 
muffler round his neck, a thick, wispy crop of red hair, not an inviting 
picture ; but before Mr. Morley has done with him you feel a half-amused, 
but very genuine respect for this worthy citizen who supports his family and 
is in keen earnest about his education, especially about that part of it 
which relates to his rights and duties as a citizen. No wonder that 
“ Carrots” should sit upright, square his shoulders, open his eyes and 
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who paid his share fo haps , that of th o]master is abroad in the 

skCtCh fod and take courage, for * ^ of us shou ld follow Mr. 

We thank God _ Darkest England^ ourse lves. 

darkest places o ^ should g0 and se Soulsby (Longmans, 2 / 6 ). 

Worley’s examp • Readin g, by L. H- thirte en and upwards. 

W Th t U f A ^ht for any inte ^Jcter of the studies; but, 

Here iS a , g f loloeises for the “ stray ^harac >( charm Qf 

Miss Soulsby apolog;^ # ^ ordered garden, ^ , , reading _ 

SfSTK’u that ^.^XtmoHfuswant: a personal introduc- 

offersjust what girls, and mdee ; , 1 aut hor, or t0 individual poems 

tion by an intimate friend to this an y and afterwards to read 

and novels. To read the stud ot Pa ™ ^ ^ intellectual lifc of 
Browning’s poem might veryjel 1 P Jhe chap ter on Dante, 

a thoughtful girl or bo y e rther, for y ^ porta ls of that shadowy 

again, admits the young student pasture-ground for educated 

mediaeval world which has become „ g Reading ■ 

people. “ Novels,” ‘ ‘ C1 r 1 !^o; g ;i h y e head n"- of chapters. Each study 

Hghfj rf^JX b U. y No“f^ oVthe work is more valuable than the I 

"Lists ’’-long, broad, wise lists of books of history, biography, travel 
essays, &c„ lists of novels, and an exceedingly valuable list of " 0I * 
Divinity “ for Sunday reading . '* The lists are happily priced (we s ^ 
have been told the names of the publishers), and we have two ive ^ , 
S. Francis, for example, that of Sabatier at 14/-, and that of Mrs. O J P I 
at 6/-. As is the case with every such list, we wonder why certain I 

have been included and why certain others have been omitted; but t 
are few people who would not find some useful hints for their reading 1 I 
the “Lists.” W e especially commend Miss Soulsby' s "Stray Thoug E 
on Reading ” to ex-students of the Home of Education , . ^ | 

The Temple Reader , edited by E. Speight (Marshall, 1/6). “ The rnW | 

of a child was never meant to be led along all easy paths ; there 111115 « a 

obstacles, tumultuous awakenings and the catching of distant s0lin ,^* s 
Ihis sentence from his preface indicates the large conception of a chi 
mind with which Mr. Speight has gone to work in compiling this li ter ® 
reading-book. Professer Dowden, in his most interesting Introduc 1 
a s.— lo lift a corner of the curtain here and a corn* 

)t do mriim 
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11 we cannot do more than 
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even 
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— inan suggest the fact that there are ' ^ 

prospects beyond, is something. To have even heard of Cervantes, 
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A Hgory of En g la nd , byH. O. Arnold Forster (Cassell & Co., 5/.). 
Mr. H O. Arnold borster has already won his spurs in the field of educa- 
tional literature. In this, as in matters of more immediate statecraft, he 
has the gift to see a defect and a remedy, an omission and the means of 
supp yin* it. He saw that English children grew up without any know- 
ledge of the conditions under wmich they live, and of the laws which 
govern them, but, since the appearance of The Citizen Reader and The 
Laws of Every-day Life , w>e have changed all that, and “ Citizen Carrots,” 
in Studies tn Board Schools, is in evidence to show with how much effect. 
The History of England or, as the children call it, History , ignoring the 
fact that there is any other history than that of England, has hitherto 
been presented to young people as “outlines of dates and facts, or as 
collections of romantic stories, with little coherence and less result on the 
fortunes of the country.” I he author of the present w r ork says in his 
preface, that he ** is reluctant to introduce his book by any such repellent 
title as ‘A Summary,’ or ‘An Outline of English History.’ Such titles 
seem on the face of them to imply that the element of interest and the 
romance inseparable from the life and doings of individuals, are excluded, 
and that an amplified chronological table has been made to do duty for 
history. But to read English history and fail to realise that it is replete 
with interest, sparkling with episode, and full of dramatic incident, is 
to miss all the pleasure and most of the instruction which its study, if 
properly pursued, can give.” The author fulfils his implied promise and 
his work is, we venture to say, as replete “ with interest, sparkling with 
episode, and full of dramatic incident” as is possible, considering the 
limitations imposed upon him by the fact that he w r rites for uneducated 
readers, and gives us a survey of the whole of English History in a 
pleasant, copiously and wisely illustrated volume of some eight hundred 
pages. It is a little disappointing, we must admit, to read of William 
Wallace that “ he had the most wonderful adventures, his life was often in 
danger, but, over and over again, he surprised and defeated the English 
troops.” We doubt if such a sentence has any effect at all on the minds 
of children, or of their elders ; but then we are referred to the Tales of a 
Grandfather for the rest of the story. On the other hand, how telling 
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times, and in fi ld House, the resi volume for children 

Cambrid8e ;n>e“^ Mr. Arnold Forster has ^donem^ ^ 

and^theTliiterate, what ^’“nwSudents, awakening many of us to 

“^Lrf for somewhat more advana of study, rh.s is a real 

fh. fact that history » 5 r(ra i,s are an especally valuable 

introduction to real history. . 

feature of the work. R PvkefT Bowden). A pretty American 

lhe Adventures of Maiel '^ {Q ^ke friends with all the beasts of the 
tale of a little girl who knew in the ir own speech ; and that, 

forest, and how to get £ talk cottage either. The 

without going very far fro g ^ and the inte rest of the story is 

« black and white pictures ' ^ - n chi i dren ’ s books, the 

well sustained. Whatshou ath or had sat down to the study 

style is simple and unaffected as ,f the author ^ M wrUe . 

of such models as Bunyan and D • ^ |, lve t0 tha nk Messrs. 

Blackwood fofanMhi batch of the Ancient Classics." of which we have 
twice already spoken in praise, lhe present volumes maintain the hrgh 
literary and critical level which marks the series. I hey are . 

Hesiod (edited by Rev. J. Davies). The “ Works and Days, describing 
the rural life of Greece near three thousand years ago ; and the aut or 
proverbial philosophy, where the wise saws and modern instances mig 
have been collected by some poets of our own day. Ibis, for examp e * j 
brings us very near in thought to the father of Greek didactic poetry . 

“ No rumour wholly dies, once bruited wide, 

But deathless like a goddess doth abide.” 

Aristophanes (edited by Rev. L. Collins). We are thankful for a lih e 
volume which gives some insight into Athenian life and Athene® 
philosophy as they appeared in the eyes of the inimitable satirist. 

Attic salt of the comedies does not lose all its savour in translation. ^ \ 
Pliny's Letters (edited by A. Church & W. J. Brodribb). 11 ' 
pleasant to have the delightful picture of a Roman gentleman which 1 
\ounger Pliny s letters afford, done into English in so handy a form, 
writes as an eye-witness of the destruction of Pompeii. Nothing in 
Letters ” is sweeter than the description of Paudanus’s younger daug 11 ' 
Euripides (edited by W. B. Donne). “In all his pieces there H L 
sweet urnan voice, the fluttering human heart,” Kenelm Digby (fl u „ el) 
Inn Jn f f a sometimes Peccant, as he is most times perfect, , 

J z iff ^ on *>■*» >■ ihe da> 
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drama, “ an inheritance^ from'^Greece^tJabl' d 0ll j ns) .' The Roman c °mic 
chapter. The Bragadaccio The Han / 5 ^ ‘ W ' th the introd uctory 
The Broilers, ^ ***"“*• The 

{ Zt7h T ; aCt /° Ciety ’ 8 / 6 )- Such papers 
London should recommend this volume tolntell tgem^vls Th^d /” 
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fuutf B ° yS ' ° Wn c AnnUal ( Re]i S'™s Tract Society, 8/6) is as usual 
ful! of every sort of matter dear to the heart of any boy and e^ery bov - 

In Afrfca 2 T “’“"T Mahe Movin S Figures, - A lentures 

-thf n ^ 7 f C ArCtiC Oce <™>-Hovo to Keep Fowls 

the splendid coloured picture of the boys’ own fowl-yard, with its 

rrt nam ;- a i! id faithfui portraits ° f fifty different ^ nds ° f f«wis, 

should be a delight to any poultry keeper. How to Photograph Ghosts 
is an exciting title; one would say the old advice-" first catch your 
are applied in this case also. It is pleasant to think of the thousands 
ot eager lads who will turn over this fat volume with delight. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents ] 


Dear Editor, — May 1 recommend two books for you, perhaps to 
mention sometimes in the Parents' Review ? Jesus the Carpenter , of 
Nazareth , by a Mr. Bird, and then Heralds of the Cross y by Miss 
Arnold-Forster. The latter is a most delightful book, and is intended to 
rouse a little interest in missionary work. Sometimes I have to wait so 
long before coming across a really suitable book on subjects like these, 
that I must write and let you know about them in case other parents had 
not come across them. With kind regards, 

Believe me, yours, very sincerely, 

Alice Tillie. 


28, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow, W., Dec. 7th, 1897. 

Miss Arnold-Forster writes “ Fox Ghyll, Ambleside, Dec. 10 th, 1897. 
Dear Miss Mason, — Things move fast in the missionary world, and so 
much has happened since that book was written, that it is an unexpected 
pleasure to hear of it still in use, and still serving the purpose I had so 
earnestly at heart in compiling it, interesting children in that most 
interesting and far-reaching subject. With many thanks, believe me, 
dear Miss Mason, yours sincerely, Frances Arnold-Forster. * 


